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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1830. 





THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


The English School, a Series of the Most Approved Productions in 
Painting and Sculpture, executed by British Artists, from the 
Days of Hogarth to the Present Time, with Explanatory Notices 
in English and French. By G. Hamilton. First Five Numbers, 
12mo. Charles Tilt. 

Ecole Anglaise, Recueil de Tableaux, Statues, et Bas-Reliefs des plus 
eéldbres Artistes Anglais, &c. &e, A Paris. 


FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


Ix this publication, which appears to originate with an English 
gentleman at Paris, we hail another instance of the increasing cor- 
diality of the two greatest nations in Europe, and their wish to do 
justice to each other’s merits. Mr Hamilton would not publish 
such a work in France, if he did not think our neighbours would 
like it. We hope there willbe a brother to it in England, intro- 
ducing the works of the French artists. It is very neatly got up. 

Each number costs 1s. 6d., and contains, with explanatory letter- 

press, six outlines, engraved by French artists, and taken indiscri- 

minately from the whole period above-mentioned; so that a lively 
variety is obtained in every one. But we may as well give a list, 
taking the opportunity, as we go, of expressing a brief opinion of 
the merits of the originals. 

NO. I. 

The Reading of a Will—Wilkie—Too much huddled into a corner, 
and the truth of the situation sacrificed as in a scene presented 
to an audience, but otherwise admirably grouped, and the ex- 
pression various and masterly. 

The Country Stable—Morland—Not one of his best, but not des- 
titute of his usual homely merit ; and there is a bit of gallantry 
in it for our lively neighbours. 

Tragedy—S. Furrier—A burlesque by children. 

The Infant Pyrrhus before King Glaucias—West—One of the best 

‘and earliest of his performances, when there was a look of 
greater substance and thought in his figures, than used to be 
latterly. 

The Blind Fiddler—Wilhkie—Perfect of the kind, and crammed 
full of meaning. 

Hero, Ursula, and Beatrice—Peters—A lumbering piece of finery. 


NO. II. 

Death of Edward V and his Brother—Northcote—Ruffianly enough, 
but the children poor and fudsy. 

Titania and Bottom—Fuseli—Clever, fantastical, and rich ; but in 
some of the fairies too ghastly for the fairies of Shakspeare. 

Nature—Lawrence—A poor piece of art. 

The Infant Hercules—Reynolds—The child the best heroical thing 
he ever did; the other figures poor and common-place. 

Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage—Wilkie—Excellent in all that 
concerns the cottagers ; but Alfred is Alfred the Mean. 

The Falling Giant—Banks—A little man knocked down by a stone. 
On looking at the bottom, you find, by the comparative size of 
a Satyr and his dogs, that it is a Giant. Such is the effect in 
the sculpture. In the engraving the involuntary burlesque is 
not so obvious. 

NO. III. 

The Trial of Queen Katherine (the Kemble Family)—Harlow— 
An excellent scene, a little too theatrical for history, but the 
more characteristic on that account. 

Sir Roger de Coverley—Leslie—A very praiseworthy attempt, espe- 
cially in the children and their mother ; otherwise not simple 
enough, especially in the burlesque woman to the right. 

The Lovers’ Quarrel—-Newton—Rich and imposing; but the man 
is too theatrical. 


His Majesty George IV—Lawrence—A piece of court flattery, in 
which the merit is divided between Sir Thomas and the tailor. 

Hannibal—West—An imposing group, with well manufactured dra- 
eries. 

feedignation-—iabiahsis ik lady who has good reason to be re- 
signed, considering her plump face. [We do not however 
remember the original]. 

NO. IV. 

Boadicea—Stothard—One of the least effective and characteristic 
productions of this interesting artist. 

Thetis bringing Armour to Achilles—West—Striking, but artificial 
and hard. The face of the Venus is insipid. 

The Birth of Venus—Barry—An ostentatious figure of a woman, 
holding her hair up as if for sale, and rendered modest with 
impertinent bits of cloud. 

Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy — Reynolds—Lively and 
agreeable as far as Comedy and Garrick are concerned. Tra- 
gedy is a mean-faced, lachrymose slattern. 

The Wolf and the Lamb—Mulready—Admirable. This is not cou- 
rage and cowardice, but ferocity and sensibility. The perfect 
attitude and expression of the young ruffian, shouldering the 
peaceful boy against the wall, amounts to something awful as 
a moral lesson. 

Mr Howard’s Monument—Nollekens—Poor and mean.  [Here, 
however, we do not remember the original group.] 

NO, V. 

Kemble in Hamlet—Lawrence—The engraver has not preserved the 
likeness of Kemble. Sir Thomas Lawrence did not under- 
stand the character of Hamlet. The ultra-contemplatist, who 
neglected his dress, is here made quite as much a prince to 
hang fine clothes upon, as anything else. 

Tam o’ Shanter—Cooper—A good cart-horse. The rest is poor. 

Pilgrimage to Canterbury—Stothard—Lively and full of movement, 
with a cool morning landscape. 

Queen Mary Stuart admonished by Knox—Al/an—The best history 
piece we ever saw from Edinburgh! a good wilful queen in 
tears, and a saturnine bigot malignantly triumphing over her 
“ malignancy.” 

Boys and Dogs—Gainsborough—Very natural, but not one of his 
most pleasing. 

Deliver us from evil—Flarman —Deliver us from half-thinkers, we 
say, who make evil a thing diabolical instead of a mistake. The 
group is well arranged, but the details want force. The grap- 
pling does not grapple. 


The greatest fault we have to find with this work is, that the 
engraver has not given the portraits correctly. None of the Kemble 
family, for instance, are like, in the outline from Harlow. Good 
general ideas are otherwise given of what an outline can give,— 
which is all that isto be expected. You may read the story, or 
see whether the author has a general idea of grace and drawing, 
The best outlines are those of the Wolf and the Lamb, where the 
young ruffian’s expression is very well preserved,—Aifred in the 
Cottage,—Gainsborough’s Boys and Pigs,—the Reading of the 
Will,—the Blind Fiddler,—Pyrrhus before Glaucias ; and the Out- 
lines by M. Beyer, the Canterbury Pilgrims, and Tam o’ Shanter. 

The French will doubtless make allowances for these imperfect 
versions of our painting and sculpture. Whether they will more 
admire the originals, the more they know them, is not so clear. 
The general opinion in France is, we believe, that English art is 
deficient both in precision and elevation,—in drawing and character. 
They will acknowledge the merits of Wilkie and Gainsborough. On 
the other hand, the opinion of French art in England is, that it 
affects precision too much; that it is stiff and statue-like, too 
artificial, and wants passion and sentiment. We fear there is truth 
in the opinions on both sides. The English have painted too much 
like money-getters, and the French like mimics of the antique. 
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Perhaps they will both paint differently fifty years hence, when the 
effect of the monied and imperial systems shall have ceased to ope- 
rate on the national character. English imagination may then cease 
to be full of make-shifts and impatience, and French to pique itself 
on imitating nations no greater than itself. France, in former times, 
has had two names in art to which we have had nothing compa- 
rable in England,—Poussin and Claude. English poetry, on the 
other hand, far surpasses, we think, even that of Claude and 
Poussin: and there are many in France who have long begun to 
think so. A nation which has done what France has, can afford to 
let any other nation surpass it in one thing: and both France and 
England can afford to dispense with mere reputation for art, even 
should they never earn it. France has great poets, in their way ; 
she has °a livelier popular music than we; both of us have had 
great men among us, great patriots, great philosophers, great movers 
of the world: the Parisians at the present moment are at the top 
of humanity. We shall be there with them, for England and France 
have always followed and partaken of each other’s benefits, even 
when they knew each other less; and now that they can generously 
compare notes, and have found out that they are better than the 
few who used to lead them, there is no fusion of interests and good 
qualities which they may not look for. “ May we not then,” cries 
the reader, “ look for other improvements, however unexpected at 
present? And among them may we not expect to have admirable 
painters and musicians, both in France and England?” We shall 
answer this question, by first repeating it as put forth in the Atlas 
of last Sunday. 


‘ The Tatler,’ says this paper, in an article entitled “ Advantages | 


> 


of Poetry over other Arts,” ‘has started a question | og ad inter- | 
esting to artists. In an examination of an opinion of Mr Northcote, 
in his Life of Titian, relative to the genius of the English for painting, | 
namely, that “they would have surpassed all the nations upon 
earth,” with due encouragement, the 7a¢ler, unsatisfied with the | 
deficiency of patronage here, as a reason for our manifest inferiority | 
to the Italians, observes—* the climate we conceive has a great deal | 
to do with the question, and the simple answer to be this—that the | 
English neither live under so beautiful and colour-showing a sky, | 
nor have so pleasurable a sense of existence as the Italians. Paint- | 
ing is a business of delight: so is music; and whatever Mr 
Northcote may say of the pre-eminence of his countrymen in every 
department of genius where the field has been left open, nobody 
will tell him that the English are as great musicians as the Italians 
or Southern Germans. The English are poets, because great thoughts 
and grand imaginations are sufficient to make poets, and uneasiness 
does not hinder these. A man shall live in a land of mists, and be 
a poet ; he shall describe the mists beautifully to us in default of a 


better subject ; but how is he to paint without light or colour, or | 
to receive exquisite impressions on his ear through a woollen | 


atmosphere ?” 

* Although climate has an undoubted influence upon the arts, we 
cannot believe it so powerful as is here supposed. If, in music 
and painting, to give birth to a thought were the simple operation 
which it is in poetry, we might more readily adopt this opinion ; 
but, while the former remain full of complex mechanical difficulties 
which stop the artist at the outset of his labours, we must assign a 
great deal to the want of certain advantages for study here which 
other countries possess. The same combination of intellect, ima- 
gination, and sensibility, which has produced so many poets, is an 
argument in favour of our producing painters and musicians, for 
these qualities are common to the perfection of their arts. As for 
music, we know that our climate has not prevented some of the 
finest, most luxurious, and imaginative things in the world from 
being produced among us—witness the compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Winter, and many Italian operas. Music and painting, in 
short, require an apprenticeship, which cannot be easily served here 
—this is not the case with poetry. We should be loth to acknow- 
ledge the Tutler’s theory of climate, because that would destroy the 
hope of improvement in the arts, and is contrary to the animating 
tendency of the writer’s philosophy.’ 

We thank the writer for this compliment to the tendency of our 
writings; and must own that we always feel justly rebuked, when 
we say anything that ci go counter to it. Hope is not only an 
enjoyment in itself, but we look upon it as a part of duty, inasmuch 
as it tends to produce what it hopes for. Besides, we are acting 
against our known principles, if ever we pretend to say what will or 


will not happen, amidst the wonders and vicissitudes of this universe | 


in which we live. We certainly cannot take upon us to say, that 
England will never produce a set of fine painters and musicians. 


We only doubt whether the disadvantages of climate are not such, | 


as of necessity to damp those peculiar kinds of enjoyment, and that 
perfect use cf the senses, which tend to produce fine colourists and 
harmonists, and so, by diminishing the sense of pleasure in general, 
to diminish the chances altogether of such arts as arise out of 
it. We do not say however that there will be no exceptions to this 
rule, though we have expressed our suspicion that the more exotic 


the origin, the more likely the flower. It has been observed, that 
Devonshire has produced a greater number of celebrated painters 
among us, than any other county. This would appear to be simply 
on account of the comparatively southern site of that county, and 
the mildness of the air, so that the senses have leave to grow deli. 
cately. Where the myrtles will grow, we may have other delicacies, 
We should therefore be inclined to look for the best English artists 
still further south, where their family blood may have sunshine ag 
well as mild air to ripen it,—such as in families intermarried 
Italians, or with settlers in the East and West Indies, The 
argument that “ some of the finest, most luxurious, and imaginative 
things that have been produced among us,—witness the composi- 
tions of Handel, Haydn, Winter, and many Italian operas,” we take 
to be little; because if the impulse has been set going by a foreign 
origin, and the habit of enthusias'n and enjoyment got mixed up with 
the man’s existence, we never supposed that a visit to England was 
to put it out, any more than a fog could put out his black eyes; but 
we allow that hope, beautiful hope, is worth a thousand arguments, 
and that we are not doing our duty, or lending our little help to roll 
the globe into the sunshine, if ever we utter a word against it. We 
will tell our kindly and courteous animadverter in the Atlus, what 
will give us the greatest chance of having fine artists and musicians, 
—it is the day when the English people shall be happier. That day, 
we believe, will arrive ; and what new faces of genius and delight 
may then arive among us, we cannot say. The cheek of the Gipsy 
ripens in the English climate, for all its cold and its fogs; and the 
genius of the pleasurable arts may do so too, when freedom from 
care and counteraction shall make their veins flow as harmoniously, 





| 
| 











THE PLAY-GOER. 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—King Henry the Fourth.—Turning the Tables.—The Conscript. 
Covent Garven.—The Provoked Husband.—Hide and Seek.—Black-Eyed Susan. 





Drury Lane.: 
| Last night the play of Henry JV’ was performed at this theatre. 


The historical plays of SHAKsPEARE certainly do not tell, as they 
play } a 


used to do,—no disparagement to his mighty genius. He could not 
| be expected to render kings, and their quarrels and sophistications, 
as undiminished in interest for ever as the events common to us all. 
Part of the interest of these plays arose, as we have before observed, 
from the paucity of books in his tine. We know history better 
now, and respect the performers in it less. Greater matters en- 
gage us: but love is ever interesting, and wit, and domestic pity, 


In Swak- 


and the struggles of the will with the understanding. 
SPEARE’s time, audiences were contented with a curtain for a scene, 
and a few dresses no better than at a booth: they were content to 
be absorbed in those stories of civil wars and royal successions, 
with the noise of which their grandfather’s ears had hardly ceased 
ringing. At present, we must dress up the historical play with 
plumes, and decorations, and real costume, in order to amuse the 
eye, because the other interest languishes. And we dress it very well, 
yet it languishes still. Last night, Mr Coorer’s costume as Henry 
We saw the King himself 
| before us, with his draperied head; and the performer, as he rose 
| 
| 





| JV was a real historical picture. 
| 


from his chair, and remained lecturing his son with his foot planted 
on the royal stool, displayed the monarch well,—his ermined robe, 
stretched out by his elbow, making a back-ground to the portrait. 


| 


| 


| this “ galanty-shew ” of him. 


But the real interest of Henry is gone, when we think so much of 


For our parts, we confess that we 


forget all he said, in thinking what sort of a grand and half-witted 
| 


wild beast of a man a king was in those days; and whether the day 


were far distant, in which lions and eagles would be thought fit 
| emblems of national sovereignty. 

There is Falstaff, to be sure, in this play; and Mr DowTon’s 
Falstaffin Henry IV, is better than in the Merry Wives of Windsor. 


His wit is more exercised than his enjoyment; and Mr DowTon 


| 
| his acutest manner. 


lets no fancy pass without dwelling upon and recommending it m 
But his Falstaff is at no time the proper 
‘rolling tun of a tavern sensualist; he is not fat enough in the 
( 
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throat, nor festive enough in his general manner: he takes | Rosalind, with her heart overflowing with love and candour, not 
his graver speeches too literally,—does not let us see the | only does not conceal this vivacity of fancy from her lover, but 
yein of invincible self-complacency running through them: and | takes a pleasure in keeping from him not a single thought. 
the other dramatis persone fall into the same error. Vininc makes | She is sure of his love; she is with him in the forest; she 
buta flimsy Prince of Wales, and Wau.ack but an ordinary Hotspur. | thinks of him night and day; she is in disguise, which piques 
WaLLack’s best passage of all was the mode in which he died. His | her to talk more freely to him; she has the advantage in 
fall was excellent, and the posture in which he first clasped the | birth and fortune, and means to lavish on him all the goods she 
ground, resolute and in good defiance, without exaggeration. Mrs | can,—which adds to the general lavishment of her feelings; she 
¢. Jones wants humour as Mrs Quickly ;—we mean a vein of par- | knows the reality of her love; she doats on the object of it; she 
ticularity, —of quaint exaggeration. She is natural, and plump, and | believes (like Juliet) ‘that she can say or do nothing too much to 
t, and easily placable; but does not add that proper garnish | shew it ; in fine, she is the beau ideal of one of SuaksPeare’s mis- 

to it all, which makes what we call @ character. tresses in SHAKSPEARE’s time, and talks (we have no doubt) pre- 

Covent Garpen. | ¢isely as the poet would have had her talk to himself. 

We regret to observe, that in the influential pages of the Times We therefore exhort Miss Taytor to have undiminished faith in 
and Morning Chronicle, the writers of the theatrical criticisms have the Shakepesrisn excellence of her portrait, ont +e 
pronounced what we cannot but consider a hasty judgment on the a the public in precisely the same sty le she did on Thursday night ; 
performance of Miss Tayzor in Rosalind. The former thinks she | 1" which case, and no other, she will do herself and the character 
has “ acertain degree of cleverness,” is often graceful, and has an full justice, and we will warrant her obtaining the same joy ous and 
expresssive face, but that she is very artificial, owes her effect on heart-felt applause as before. Let her have no misgivings. 








the audience entirely to a knowledge of the business of the stage, Recekad's good hestt had mene neler neat ee. all 
and evaporates that “ daring and romantic frankness of Hosalind, HE TATLER 

ete TO T . 
which, in the poet’s happy conception, is the result of a pure 


Nov. 16, 1*30, 
mind or want of experience, and of the impulse of a passion Sir,—In your Theatrical critique upon Covent Garden, you 
of which she knows nothing but the name,” in “an attempt | 20tice a “new” interlude, entitled “ Hide and Seek” which is now 
. ¥ ae od , a , performing nightly at that house. This piece, which the kind 
to make its expression striking,’—turning the “ unstudied arch- managers have foisted upon the public as new, is an old farce, that 
ness which out to be its chief characteristic’ into an “ ela- | has been performed for years in the country, and of course in town 
borate knowingness.” We are sorry to differ with a writer | likewise. The original title?is “ The Secret or a Hole in the Wall ;” 
the pilot is the very same:—a person fights a duel and seeks con- 
cealment in his friend’s house until the fate of his rival is known ; 
Morning Chronicle says he thinks Miss Taytor “a clever girl | the whisperings and mystery which this creates causes jealousy in 
—almost a very clever girl;” but that he should “ think her cle- the wife, and curiosity and fear in the stupid man-servant, which, 
: $ : with a variety of pantomimic or melo-dramatic tricks, and the visit- 

verer, if she did not betray, in the course of her performance, that ing of the wd ok we person’s lady in search of her lover, keeps u 
the effects she produces are the consequence rather of practice and 8 laughter of the _— The cae: 9s bert ory that it 
: — hilt ila aa es ecomes a matter of great surprise to think, that the managers 
habit than of any acute sensibility or accurate perception of the chia tte Oe andacity os pens. 23 ® in the tees of en cr Ne 
some of whom must have seen the original piece. If these paltry 
she in some degree resembles Madame Vestris, whose acting, shifts are practised at the patent esi a = a low ebb rio 

7 a A i 4 = PENS lw @ é . 4 

when it is good for anything, is good in proportion as it is artificial, | ries peace) obi a vataasae 7 


who so well knows how to express himself. The critic in the 











meaning of the words she utters. In this respect (he continues) | 


and by dint of long experience. Miss Taytor has not had so much Your well wisher, 


experience, and she has more animal spirits, and understands per- . Arcus. 
' : Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road. 
fectly the use of side-long glances and a white set of teeth. As we 


h s 7 Ves é a { Hide and Seek likewise owes a part of itself to our old acquain- 
ave mentioned Madame Vestris, we may add, that Miss Tayor’s | tance the Panel, which was taken from a play of BrckersTarr’s. | 
legs are not to be named in the same century, although they are not 


deficient in symmetry. She was very satisfactorily applauded, and 


seemed animated by the manner in which her lively efforts were CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


rewarded.” 














We are sorry that this lively, and in general, not very exacting! _Matuematics or Cugtsea.—Wags have denominated Belgrave 
~ square and Eaton square, from their remoteness, “the squares of 
critic, to whose good word we owe thanks ourselves, should have 


coe the distances.” 
diminished the amount of the satisfaction, by leaving himself out of 


: | ALtarmiING Prospect.—A lady was on the point of marriage ;— 
it, The diminution of one young lady’s popularity, who was unfor- | the contract was drawn—the notary was about to read it to her :— 


tunately over-praised : shows tort cecine tan | Lhe said Miss etcetera.” The lady mistaking the last 

ely over-praised at first, need not make us fearful of seeing too _ word for se taira (will be silent) immediately stopped the proceed- 
| ings and broke off the marriage ;—alarmed at such a fearful and ex- 
traordinary clause.—French Homonymes. 





much merit in another, who obtains the enthusiastic applause of the 
house, without any recommendation but her effect upon them. If 


that effect had been owing almost entirely, as these gentlemen think,| Trugz anp Fatse Appiavse.—Betterton had so just a sense of 
to Miss Taylor’s acquaintance with the stage (which by the way | what was true or false applause, that I have heard him say he never 
would in itself be no small evid Peet ead ities . | thought any kind of it equal to an attentive silence ; that there 

vidence of tact and’ apprehensiveness 1 | were many ways of deceiving an audience into a loud one; but to 
one so young), we do not think it could have been so enthusiastic, | keep them hushed and quiet was an applause which only truth and 
as it was :—we are certain it would not have touched ourselves | ™erit could arrive at—Colley Cibber. 


as it did. Madame Vesrris does not deceive us into a| Rare Canpour.—If ae ni after ead Nod Mountford, 1 
. , 5 self he ess in the characters o rkish and Sir 
Notion that she is artless. We were not deceived by the very | 5 sg pining. eae sabre wl ages 


- Nice, | must pay the debt I owe to his memory, in confessing the 
different but not less artificial merits of Miss Kempir. How | advantages I received from the just idea and strong impression he 
then did we happen to be carried away by the Rosalind of Miss | had given me from his acting them. Had he been remembered 
Tene q * foll She ital sie 45 when I first attempted them, my defects would have been more 

R, and to be content to follow and have faith in it as | easily discovered,'and consequently my favourable reception in them 
the very Rosulind of Suaksprare? We apprehend the secret to be | must have been very much and justly abated.— The same. 


this ;—that SuaKkspeare carried his notions of innocence farther than | 





Notse A Proor or PLeasure.—At Carlsruhe, where people are 

our brother-critics, and that his Rosalind (as the reader may see | fond of taking ip net = see ee and P =o dances 

lainly, if | tia : pil gn io a are in vogue. They not a little resemble the clown’s hornpipe, or 

ha 1e ees all she says) did in fact unite a good deal of | 4), pas de deux between clown and pantaloon in a pantomime ; and 

Wwingness”” with her innocence. Young ladies of education | in order to be danced to perfection, would require the clown’s thick 

(and not the less for having a court education) are very apt | shoes with we he ney pe to wee . gp: fae po essen- 
ities. ms . . ., | tial rt of their merit, that a rem to me of a celebrat 

to unite it with their innocence; and the manifestation of it | q.. 00° «. ; ryed 


: 4 : dancer,—* He danced better the other night, when he had on, boots 
was more allowed in those times than it is at present. Now | and spurs.”—An Autumn near the Rhine. : 
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Interestine State or Society.—The manners of the first in- 


habitants of Bourbon were very simple, the greater number of the THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


houses were not made to shut,—a lock was.a curiosity. Some 





le even put their money in a tortoise-shell over their door. This Evening, the Grand Opera of 
They dressed in blué ¢loth, went bare-footed, and lived upon rice HOFER, 
and coffee, they imported but little from Europe; content to live THE TELL OF THE TYROL. 
without luxury, so they lived without want. They joined to. this [By Mr Prancue}. 
moderation, the virtues which ever attended it: good faith in com- | The Music from Rossini’s Opera of ‘Guillaume Tell,” adapted for the 
merce, and generosity in their proceedings. As soon as a stranger English Stage, by Mr H. R. Bishop. 

red, the inhabitants came to him, and as a stranger offered him ; omg — = ~~ 4 

° ee ; > osephine Negretti, Miss JSSELL, 

houses.—St Pierre’s Voyage to the Isle of France. a Rivekccite Mrs NEWCOMBE. 

French WomeEN AND THEIR ENGLISH Lovers.—Paris is the Peasants—Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCIT 
metropolis of the female sex. Thither the women of Russia, Po- Bavarians—The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr THOMPSON, _ 
land, and Italy, come to learn the art of ruling the men with ri- | Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Stetten, Mr WEBSTER 
bands and laces ; ’tis there the fair Parisian exerts her power, with Batz, Mr SALTER, ; 
humour ever gay, and graces ever new, and tyrannizes over her Tyrolese— Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 

English lover, who throws at her feet his gold, and—harder to Gottlieb TS wana | wee 
with—his melancholy ;—while she, from the very bosom of art, = t. Mr TAYLEURE K, 1. tl ee SINCLAIR, 
i hich binds by its pleasu PR sot Dir ete ay ~~ haa 2 HIKINI. 
ing, prepares a garland w y P res every | Principal Dancers—Misses Barnett, Baseke, Ballin, Lidia, M*Henry, &- 
people of Europe.— The same. Previ nies eis Soe 
revious to the Opera, the Overture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell. 
Wuouesate versus Retatr—A Warrior acainst A Sports- 


After the Opera, P. De Winter’s Overture to ** Mahomed.” 


MAN.—Sporting was the object of Frederic’s abhorrence. Any | Previous to Deaf as a Post, Rossini’s Overture to “ Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 


a. known to be addicted to this passion would wholly have 











his esteem. His nephew, who enjoyed the pleasures of the After which, (5th time) a New Farce, called 
field but once or twice a peat, took every precaution that the intel- TURNING THE TABLES, 
ligence might not reach the ears of Frederic. “ The butcher,” said [Partly from the French, by Mr Poor.e. } 
this monarch, “ even the butcher does not kill animals for his plea- : Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
sure ; he does it to supply the necessities of man: but the sports-| ts Humphries, Mrs C. JON ES, . Pattv Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
maf kills for pleasure !—This is odious! The sportsman should | — aiphs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Burps, Mr COOPER 
be placed below the butcher in the order of society.”—Thiebault’s | pacar de Courcy, Mr VINING, | Thornton, Mr J. VINING 
Anecdotes of Frederic the Great.—(Frederie was right; but it is odd | ~ ° my yy ' » Mr J. VINING, 
to hear this opinion from the mouth of one who had killed his | To conclude with 


thousands of human beings. DEAF AS A POST. 
a [By Mr Poote}. 








; k Son. Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. Amy Templeton, Mixs E ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 
— -— } Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 
. ‘ “ | Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOPER, 
Surrey Tueatre.—The Rover s Bride—PS.— Come | ewe sab Mr LISTON, 
to Dinner”—Beggar’s Opera. Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 


Copure THEATRE. — Love im a Village—Waterman— Miss HUDDART, from the Theatre Royal Dublin, will make her first ap- 
Miller and his Men. : 


pearance in London on Menday next, in the character of Betvipena. 
TorrennamM Srreet Tueatre. — Stratagem — Don | 





On Monday, Venice Preserved ; and The Conscript. 


Giovanni, and other Entertainment On Tuesday, The School for Scandal ; and The National Guard, 


Sapter’s Weis THeatre.—The Foundling of the. " cae 
Forest—W aterman—Malak the Jew. | al 1 


a THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. | 








This Evening, the Comedy of 


This Evening, (6th time) the Nautical Burletta, called | AS Y hd y Mad cg IT. 
THE WATER WiTCH! Rosalind, (2ndtime) (with the Cuckoo Song) Miss TAYLOR, 
- . - Celia, (with Songs) Miss HUGHES, Audrey, Mrs GIBBS, 
OR, THE SRIMIEER OF THE SEA. Phoebe, Miss PHILLIPS, Hymen, Miss H. CAWEE. 
Eudora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barbeuir, Miss M. GLOVER, The Duke, Mr EGERTON, Duke Frederick, Mr EVANS, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaates, Mrs DALY. Amiens, (with Songs) Mr WILSON, 
Alderman Bereront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, | Le Beau, Mr BAKER, Eustace, Mr TURNOUR, Louis, Mr HOLL, 
Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Pring. Mr J. REEVE, Oliver, Mr DIDDEAR, Jaques de Bois, Mr IRWIN, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lient. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, Orlando, MrC. KEMBLE, Jacques, Mr WARDE, 
Yarn, Mr S. Smith, Brail, MrMorric, Tragsail, Mr Sanders, Adam, Mr BARTLEY, Charles, Mr FOLLER, 
Thomas Teller, Mr YATES, William, Mr MEADOWS, Tonchstone, Mr KEELEY, 
Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c. Messrs, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. Silvius, Mr HENRY, Corin, Mr ATKINS. 


To which will be added, the new Burletta, called Previous to the Play, the Overture as composed expressly for the Piece, by 


WRECK ASHORE; hen 


After the Play, Rossini’s Overture to “ |’Italiana in Algieri,” 
[By Mr Buckstone}. 





Aa haw After which, (8th time) an Interlude, called 
ct l.—W INTER. oe. . ‘Wh 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, _ HIDE AND SEEK. 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Russi Eieeeey ovenraey, Micasnavane, one Salas 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampns, Mr 0. SMITH, | Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
arry, Mr WINNING, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, _ Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
Jemmy Siarling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, Moses, Mr KEELEY. 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 


. ’ | To conclnde with the Musical Romance of 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. | ROBERT THE DEVIL, 


A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. [By Mr Raymonp]. 


Act IIl.—Sunwen. The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLI AM, Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, j Blanche, Miss HUGHES. 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, Matilda, Mrs VINING, —Lodine, Miss CAWSE. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, neve, (Dekeol Normandy) Mr G. BERBETT, 
' O. SMITH Marmaduke ‘EVE Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 
Grampus, Mr . aduke, Mr J. REEVE, oe cree Tl : 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. I icolo, Mr KEELEY ’ Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, called On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; The Pilot; or a Tale of ihe Sea. 
THE QUADRUPEDS ‘ On Tuesday, The Point of Honour; Teddy the Tiler; And the Blue 
Anchor. 
Dorothea, Miss DALY, Tindarella, Miss STALLARD, On Wednesday, The Stranger; Hide and Seek. 
Mopperella, Mrs DALY, Blousedora, Miss BARNETT. = - ; $= 
Abrahamides, with sone oat the celebrated Parody of ‘* Heavy | Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
. i: © et, r J. REEVE, ee Be parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
ae ape a nanetye Me erie + Cuappet, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; "sai 
2 ’ us, Mr. WEBSTER, 6 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door fe 
Cunnveaptoriten, Mr WILSON a MMe J. SHAW ous New ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
> ’ Sy : ? sellers and Newsmen. 
Pucker, Mr 8, SMITH. C, and W. Reyng.u, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 























